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fix the rules of election for the next subsequent election, the charter 
itself having prescribed the Hare system only for the first election. At 
this first election there were a total of thirty-two candidates for the 
fifteen seats. The election and counting were carried out without 
much confusion and the results seem to have fulfilled the hopes of the 
advocates of the Hare system. 

In San Francisco, an election was held in the spring for the recall 
of two police court judges. The recall movement was the result of 
agitation by the local bar association and various civic organizations, 
following revelations by the grand jury implicating the two judges in 
various abuses connected with bond-broking and the manipulation of 
jury-picking. Following an exceptionally bitter campaign, in which 
organized labor joined with the forces opposing the recall, the election 
resulted in the defeat of the two judges by considerable majorities. 

Another recall election in which the independent element was vic- 
torious over the machine element was that held in Wildwood, N. J., 
in July. The three members of the city commission were recalled, 
and independent candidates elected to their places by overwhelming 
majorities. 

Charter Revisions. At the November, 1920, elections important 
charter changes were approved in Chicago, Minneapolis and San 
Francisco, and proposed changes were defeated in Boston and in 
Ashtabula, O. In Chicago the voters adopted by a large majority the 
amendment which will increase the number of wards from 35 to 50 and 
at the same time reduce the size of the council from 70 to 50 members 
by providing for one councilman, instead of two, for each ward. A 
beneficial effect of the amendment will come from the reapportion- 
ment made necessary by the amendment, which will have important 
political consequences by removing the glaring inequalities in popula- 
tion among the different wards such as have existed under the old 
apportionment. 

In Minneapolis, the voters adopted the new charter, which, though 
not changing the previously existing form of government, gives to the 
voters of the city the power to change that form in the future without 
the sanction of the state legislature. A well planned movement has 
been set on foot to utilize this power and adopt a new charter changing 
the form of government. A large citizens' committee, representing 
over two hundred civic organizations, has been formed to conduct a 
campaign of investigation and education for the new charter. 
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In San Francisco twenty-six amendments were voted upon. Among 
those adopted, the following are the more important: making possible 
a system of pensions for city employees; providing for the selection of 
members of the school board through a system of nomination by the 
mayor and approval by the voters at the polls; authorizing the city 
administration to negotiate for the purchase of the United Railways — to 
be combined with the present municipal railway system, the plan of 
purchase not to be effective until approved by the voters. 

In Boston, the proposed amendment providing for a council of 
fifteen elected by wards, to replace the council of nine elected at large, 
was decisively defeated; the proposed change had been generally 
supported by the political organizations and opposed by the independent 
civic organizations. In Ashtabula the amendment which would have 
abolished proportional representation and the city-manager feature was 
defeated by a comfortable majority. 

In 1921 important steps were taken affecting the charters of Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh and Scranton, Columbus, New York, St. Paul, Omaha, 
Toledo and Cleveland, besides the various city-manager cities men- 
tioned below. Commission government was saved for Buffalo by the 
veto of Mayor Buck. The state legislature had passed a bill to abolish 
the Buffalo commission form but was unable to pass the bill over the 
mayor's veto. 

A proposed amendment to the Pennsylvania constitution, for restricted 
home rule for cities and authorizing optional laws for cities and boroughs, 
has been passed by the legislature, and will be voted on in 1922. This 
provides that: "Cities or cities of any particular class may be given 
the right and power to frame and adopt their own charters and to 
exercise the powers and authority of local self-government, subject 
however to such restrictions, limitations and regulations as may be 
imposed by the legislature. Laws also may be enacted affecting the 
organization and government of cities and boroughs which shall become 
effective in any city or borough only when submitted to the electors 
thereof and approved by a majority of those voting thereon." 

The Pennsylvania legislature, having previously abolished non- 
partisan elections for cities of the third class, has now abolished them 
for cities of the second class — namely, Pittsburgh and Scranton. The 
latter act seems to be the result of the bitter factional struggle within 
the Republican party in Pennsylvania — -the faction led by Governor 
Sproul opposed by the Oliver-Grundy faction; the latter faction, under 
the nonpartisan system, had displaced the old machine leader in 
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Pittsburgh. The governor's faction, which after a violent and dramatic 
fight wrested control of the legislature from the opposing group, 
retaliated upon the latter by enacting the measure which restores 
partisan elections in Pittsburgh. 

The voters of Columbus, 0., at an election held in August, defeated a 
proposed amendment to abolish the preferential ballot for the election 
of mayor, auditor and attorney. 

Following several investigations and proposals from various quarters 
looking to a revision of the charter of New York City, the state legisla- 
ture in 1921 passed an act providing for a commission to draft and sub- 
mit to the legislature a new charter, the commission to be composed of 
fifteen residents of the city, including four officers of the city govern- 
ment — namely, the mayor, comptroller, one borough president, and 
one alderman. The commission is also authorized to prepare an 
administrative code supplementary to the charter, and is required to 
report not later than the legislative session of 1923. 

The most important decision of the recent November elections was 
that made by the voters of Cleveland in adopting the charter revision 
providing for a city manager with a council elected by proportional 
representation. Cleveland is much the largest city to have adopted 
either of these features; the revision is described above. 

In Toledo, at the November election, the voters defeated both of 
two alternative proposals for substituting a small council of seven 
for the present council of 20 members elected by wards; one proposal 
provided for election at large, the other for election by districts. 

A new charter for St. Paul, drafted by a charter commission, was 
submitted to the voters on December 29. This proposed a complex 
scheme of organization with a large number of departments and several 
boards, in place of the commission plan. The new charter was defeated. 

The legislature of Nebraska has passed a new charter for Omaha, 
revising the commission government of that city. 

There are at present about 250 cities in the United States having the 
city-manager form of government. Six of these (Akron, Dayton, 
Grand Rapids, Nashville, Norfolk, and Houston) are cities of over 
100,000 population. Among important cities which have recently 
adopted this form are the following: Long Beach, Pasadena, and 
Sacramento, Cal.; Colorado Springs; New London and Stratford, Conn.; 
Tampa and Miami, Fla. ; Brunswick, Ga. ; Michigan City, Ind. ; Atchison, 
Kan.; Bay City, Mich.; Durham and Greensboro, N. C; Lima, Cleve- 
land Heights, Middletown, and Cleveland, O.; Carlisle, Pa.; Nashville, 
Tenn. ; Houston, Tex. ; Clarksburg and Morgantown, W. Va. 
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The Sacramento charter follows closely the model charter of the 
National Municipal League, and provides for a council of nine members 
elected under the Hare system of proportional representation; it is 
the largest city in the United States now operating under that system. 

The Nashville charter supplies what orthodox advocates of the city- 
manager plan consider a mongrel form; it provides for a council of 
fifteen elected by wards, and for a mayor elected by the council for an 
indefinite term and serving both as titular mayor and as city manager, 
his appointments requiring confirmation by the council. 

The city-manager plan has recently been rejected by the voters of 
New Haven, Conn., Canton, O., and Iowa City, la. 

At an election in Kalamazoo, October, 1921, the proposed new 
charter providing a "federal" form to replace the city-manager form, 
was defeated by a comfortable majority. 

In Missouri, an amendment to the state constitution was adopted 
in 1920 authorizing the submission to the voters of Kansas City of a 
charter closely similar to the model charter of the National Municipal 
League. 

Several additional states have passed optional laws for the commission 
and city-manager forms of government. An Indiana law authorizes 
either commission or commission-manager forms. Texas authorizes 
commission government for cities of less than 5000; and New Mexico 
for cities of 3000 to 10,000. Arkansas provides for commission-manager 
government for cities of the second class with a population of 2500 to 
3000; Missouri for cities of the third class; Illinois for cities and villages 
of less than 5000; and Wyoming for cities and towns over 1000. An 
optional city-manager law failed of passage in the New Jersey legis- 
lature. 

Some progress is being made in the reform of county government 
in the direction of county home rule, county-city consolidation, and 
the county-manager form of government. The proposed county- 
manager charter for Baltimore county, Maryland, was defeated at the 
November, 1920, election. A board of freeholders has been elected to 
frame a charter for Sacramento county, California, the expectation 
being that a county-manager form will be submitted. The board of 
freeholders for Alameda county (including the cities of Oakland, 
Berkeley and Alameda, besides some rural territory) has submitted a 
charter providing for a board of seven elected by districts, and a mana- 
ger to be chosen by this board; it leaves the district attorney, assessor 
and auditor elective, but consolidates other city and county offices 
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and functions under the board. In New York a constitutional amend- 
ment permitting the legislature to provide, subject to the approval of 
the respective counties, new forms of government for Nassau and 
Westchester counties (adjoining New York City) was adopted at the 
November, 1921, election. The legislature is authorized to provide 
for the transfer of town functions to the county governments in these 
counties. Two bulletins describing the conditions in these counties 
making reorganization necessary have been issued by the New York 
State Association. Petitions have recently been circulated in Michigan 
to secure the submission to the voters in November, 1922, of a proposed 
constitutional amendment providing for county home rule. Consolida- 
tion of city and county government under the manager plan has been 
proposed for Toledo in a report prepared by the Toledo chamber of 
commerce in cooperation with other civic organizations of that city. 

Municipal Transit Problems. By far the most significant act of the 
past year in the regulation of municipal transit affairs is the law passed 
bj r the New York legislature for the control of the traction situation 
in New York City. It is a drastic and radical measure and has many 
important political, administrative and constitutional implications and 
consequences. The measure was passed under the frank and insistent 
leadership of Governor Miller (Republican) and was bitterly opposed 
by the New York City administration (Democratic) as well as by 
many New York City Republican representatives and leaders, and was 
strongly disapproved by the independent New York City Club. The 
constitutional requirement that laws applying to only one city must be 
submitted to the mayor of that city for approval or veto, was evaded 
by applying the law to "all cities containing a population of more than a 
million inhabitants." The law destroys, almost completely, local 
control of transportation in New York City. It creates a state com- 
mission of three members, appointed by the governor, and confers 
upon the commission practically all the powers formerly possessed 
by city agencies; the commission seems to be given about all the author- 
ity which the state, under its police power, could vest in an administra- 
tive agency. The commission has power to grant fare increases. It 
has the power to rewrite the contracts with the private companies for 
the operation of the city-owned subways, leaving to local agencies no 
limiting power in this connection; it can thus destroy all rights which 
the city now holds under existing contracts; on the other hand, the 
rights of the companies can not be modified except with the consent 
of the companies affected. The city retains the right to refuse assent 



